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in an atelier at Florence, which is worth all the nude creations of these 
ancients. It is realism incarnate. It has drawing* and color. But Mr. 
Morgan sees it not when he goes there, and the agents of Messrs. Midas, 
Croesus & Co. pass it by, because, and solely because, it is not "old 
enough to vote." Henry Watterson. 
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WORTH, NOT NAME, THE ESSENTIAL THING IN ART. 

"What's in a name?'' becomes a critical question when Art col- 
lectors are asked to lend their works for public exhibition. They allow 
large throngs of visitors at Burlington House to see the treasures of their 
town or country houses; and in many instances they are rewarded by 
having their works contemptuously condemned as spurious attributions, 
or feeble and inadequate copies. Critics have become specialists with 
partisan prejudices as well as accurate knowledge; and they consider it 
a professional duty to revise the lists and to expose the doubtful works. 
If they were in general accord their censure would be fatal to the 
claims of Art collectors; but they seldom agree, and the onlv inference 
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to be drawn from their notices is that criticism of old masters, and es- 
pecially of Italian or Flemish primitives, is not an exact science. 

At Christie's, the great clearing house of heirlooms and old masters, 
there is a final judgment from which there is no appeal. Works are cata- 
logued without responsibility on the part of the auctioneer for erron- 
eous attributions ; but when the bidding ceases and the hammer falls the 
standard of values is known decisively. Raphaels and Holbeins, which 
are sold for a song when well informed Art dealers are listless and silent 
at the tables, are found out, even when they have been treasured for 
generations in country houses as genuine works. 

The Academy is equally irresponsible when old masters are exhibited 
during the Winter for public entertainment under the names by which 
they are known in private collections; but the critics' pens lack the 
deadly power of the auctioneer's hammer at Christie's. They make a 
brave display of their learning in showing how impossible is the Bellini, 
or the Andrea del Sarto, and how obvious it is from the painting of 
hands or toes that inferior talent was responsible for the Botticelli or 
the Raphael. Yet, when their last word is written, their judgment is 
merely controversial. A decade may pass, and the same works will turn 
up again at the Academy with the same labels. 

If it be true that these onslaughts upon the authorship of works of 
Art deter many collectors from lending their pictures for public exhibi- 
tion, criticism of this sort is of doubtful benefit. It is a study of names 
and the rightful use of them when the best painters had their miscalcu- 
lated failures and weeks of depression. This cannot be so important 
as the study of the characteristic merits of works of Art without refer- 
ence to the genuineness of the attributions. Names are constantly 
changing in the National Gallery and in the Louvre as directors succeed 
one another. 

There is the " Portrait of a Poet" in the Venetian room of the Nation- 
al Gallery. For a long time it was known as a Titan and was supposed 
to represent Ariosto; then it was officially labelled a Palma, because 
there was a portrait like it in Padua; and recently it has reverted to 
its previous state as a Titian, with the poet unnamed. The picture has 
remained unchanged during all these stages of transition and has always 
been worthy of critical study. 

The costly work which has taken its place as the "Portrait of Ariosto" 
by Titian is suspected of being the likeness of a courtier quite innocent 
of an indiscretion like poetry ; and there are critics who are convinced 
that it was one of Giorgione's unfinished works, which Titian completed. 
Yet the painting of face and sleeve remains a masterly example of 
craftsmanship, whether it be poet or courtier — a composite work or a 
Venetian character study from a single hand. 

What was long known as a Carpaccion, with the Doge Mocenigo ador- 
ing Madonna and Child enthroned, is now attributed by label to another 
painter, although it came from one of the Hague churches and was 
purchased from one of the Doge's descendants; but the Art is as good 
as ever it was. Libraries might be filled with the controversial questions 
of authorship raised by the old masters in the National Gallery ; but the 
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world would be little the wiser for all this lore. The Art itself is of 
greater intrinsic importance than the names and titles. One of the 
traditions of the National Gallery is encouragement of bequests and gifts. 
When works are purchased as much acumen as the management com- 
mands is employed in critical valuation. When pictures are presented 
they are not looked in the face. 

If the Rogers Madonna had been lent for a Winter exhibition at 
Burlington House the critics would have sharpened their quills as they 
have done over the "Madonna del Candelabri" now hanging there, and 
they would have demonstrated how impossible it was that Raphael could 
have painted it. As a gift its authorship was not questioned, and there 
were no outcries from the critics when it was labelled a Raphael and 
placed in line with the Garvagh Madonna, St. Catharine, the Marlbor- 
ough Madonna and Mr. Morgan's costly altar-piece. 

Possibly the primitives and old masters borrowed from private col- 
lections ought to be received with the same reticence. There are always 
masterpieces of undoubted authenticity at these shows, as there are this 
year in Hals's Admiral de Ruyter, the Rembrandts, the Gainsboroughs 
and the Sir Joshuas; and among the primitives there is beautiful and 
noble Art, even when the names are involved in uncertainty. 

A. C. S. 

t^w t&& t&* 

<* The Trustees of the Museum of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences recently purchased a full length portrait by James McNeill 
Whistler. The purchase has been made partly with funds obtained from 
the Museum Collection Fund of 1906, partly from the Loeser and Hearn 
Funds, with assistance from nine private contributors. The subject of 
the portrait (size of canvas 74^x35 inches) is Miss Florence Leyland, a 
full length standing figure in grey dress on a dark background. Whistler 
made an etching in dry point in 1873 of the same young lady in her early 
girlhood with a hoop in her hand, and also painted the portraits of her 
father, F. R. Leyland, her mother and her two sisters Fanny and 
Eleanor. Special interest attaches to any picture of a member of the 
Leyland family, as it was for Mr. F. R. Leyland that Whistler designed 
and decorated the famous "peacock room'' between 1876 and 1877. 
<£ At the residence of a prominent citizen of Memphis recently a project 
was originated which means much for the advancement of the artistic 
taste in Memphis. In plain words, plans were laid for establishing an 
art museum on a broad-gauge plan, although it is proposed to begin with 
a small building as a nucleus and add to it from time to time as interest 
increases and more funds are secured. While the names of the pro- 
moters of this scheme were not announced, it is understood that the lead- 
ing citizens of Memphis are back of the plans, and their names will be 
announced at an early date. Among those present at the meeting, how- 
ever, was Prof. Karl Gutherz, who has a national reputation as a painter 
of mural decorations and whose claim upon Memphis as a former home 
inspires him with an unbounded interest in the proposed art museum. 



